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troubled. It was like an outburst of desperation when he issued
his " General War Order No. 1," that " the 22d day of Febru-
ary> 1862, be the day for a general movement of the land and
naval forces of the United States against the insurgent land and
naval forces." There was an abundance of " movement," and of
successful movement, too, in other parts of the country, even
before the 22d day of February, but McClellan's splendid army
continued to stand still for some time after that day, as if
rooted to the ground. McClellan persistently asserted that his
force was lamentably inadequate to an attack on the enemy in
his front, and pressed upon the President the transfer of his
army to the lower Chesapeake, and an operation thence upon
Richmond, a plan which Mr. Lincoln finally accepted. That
he did not during that long period of hesitancy on the part of
McClellan, which was full of contrarieties and disappoint-
ments, remove that General from command, is one of the most
debatable points in Mr. Lincoln's conduct of the war. Perhaps
he had no more promising officer to put in McClellan's place.
Perhaps he felt himself restrained by important political con-
siderations. McClellan was a Democrat. The Democratic party
had taken up his defense, and it was thought desirable to avoid
occasions for political jealousies and splits.

Suddenly, on the 9th of March, the startling news arrived
that the Confederates, under command of General Johnston,
had evacuated the position in front of the Army of the Poto-
mac, and retired behind the Rappahannock. McClellan started
his whole army in pursuit, but did not reach the rearguard of
the Confederates, who had been preparing their retreat for
some time and were well ahead. McClellan subsequently as-
serted that the Confederates had left their position for the
reason that they had been informed of his design to attack
Richmond by the "Peninsula" between the James and the
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